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“Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 
To loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? 
When thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him; and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh? 

“Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth 
speedily: and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rear- 
ward. 

“ And if thou draw out thy soul to the hun- 
gry, and satisfy the afflicted soul; then shall 
thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be 
as the noonday. And the Lord shall guide thee 
continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, 
and make fat thy bones: and thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters fail not. And they that shall be of 
thee shall build the old waste places. Thoushalt 
raise up the foundations of many generations; 
and thou shalt be called the repairer of the 
breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” (Isa. 
lviii: 6-12). 


WuiIcH HATH THE GREATER NEED, THE Poor 
MAN OF THE RICH OR THE RICH OF THE Poor? 
—Since the above prophetic declaration of the 
condition of our light rising in obscurity was 
transcribed, intended as it was to appear with- 
out note or comment, a letter has come to 
hand from one who took the initiative in visit- 
ing the sorely-persecuted disciples of the Prince 
of Peace when they were in the Trans-Caucasus, 


and subsequently was the principal agent in 
obtaining the means for their migration. He 
Suggests the query, “Is it not a purpose of 
our Heavenly Father in committing this mat- 
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ter to our care so especially, not only to bene- 
fit the Doukhobors, but to be made a means 
of spiritual blessing to those who are thus in- 
terested in them?” 


How Readest Thou ? 


In the reading of holy Scriptures, whether 
from the page of print or of memory, “ the 
veil shall be taken away” as the heart shall 
turn unto the Lord. As the reader is able to 
bear it, that which is for him, or speaks to his 
condition, is unveiled or revealed. Openings 
in the light are presented as a fresh visitation 
of life, not required to be another man’s open- 
ings but specially thine, and sealed as thine by 
the witness for Truth in the heart rightly 
turned. 

It is not to be assumed that such openings, 
suited to one’s special point of view, are in- 
tended invariably for others besides himself; 
but they are given that he to whom they are 
revealed shall by faithfulness to the heavenly 
vision pass through them into a larger day. 
Neither is he chargeable with spiritual open- 
ings made to others, whether as recorded in 
commentaries or elsewhere, except as they 
meet the honest witness for Truth in his own 
heart. “It is the Spirit that beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is Truth.” 

Views of Divine truth, ideals of a higher 
life, may dawn upon the mind in connection with 
texts that might seem most inappropriate to 
the view opened; yet these heavenly inspira- 
tions may well be seized as of the Divine Word 
transcending, for our present condition, the 
letter of the text. That which is written re- 
mains, and stands as true as ever; it is not 
superseded by the witness of the Spirit, if 
once written by the moving of the Spirit. But 
its usually accepted meaning may be, for the 
time being, less a speaking to the reader’s 
condition, than the present voice of “the true 
and holy Witness” inspiringea sense of truth 
or of duty in directions not evident in the text. 

If we read in an open attitude of heart towards 
Him, the spirit of our Lord may at times speak 
more to us between the lines of his Scriptures 
than in them. He spake from above his 
lines as they were written; He speaks from 
above them as they are read. But whether 
it be in and through them that a Divine open- 
ing is revealed, or in an unexpected spiritual 




































pattern shown thee“in the mount.” 


digression from them, it is that thou mayst “ See 
that thou make all things according to the 
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Aimless Impulses. 

Good emotions that bear no fruit in deeds 
have surely this effect, that they deaden them- 
selves. It is no new discovery that passive im- 
pressions, apart from active obedience to them, 
grow weaker and weaker. But habits of ac- 
tion which keep pace with best feelings grow 
stronger and stronger. The proper outlet for 
faithfulness to all good impressions should be 
occupied, else sensibility to them begins to 
wither and die,—like the heath in the desert, 
“not knowing when good cometh.” 

Such is one of the blighting effects of works 
of fiction, even if they are written to excite 
good and noble sentiments during the reading 
of them. Imaginary scenes arouse the im- 
pulses, but being imaginary they furnish no 
real objects on which generous impulses can 
be carried out into action. And thus good 
emotions and noble principles of the heart are 
awakened to die at their birth, Where emo- 
tions are excited for their own sake, what 
wonder if they grow fainter, till moral insen- 
sibility is al} that is left. 

Theatrical exhibitions being likewise ficti- 
tious presentations, only exceeding printed 
fiction in vividness, have the same withering 
tendency. Spectators sit as idle witnesses of 
scenes calling for mercy, relief, righteous tes- 
timony or influence, fervid zeal, variously mixed 
impulses, only to be schooled in a moral paraly- 
sis by being taught that emotions are an end 
to themselves, a plaything of the hour. 

Such surely are diversions that divert. They 
divert from the witness for truth and good in 
the heart. And when public religious exer- 
cises also are not entertaining except as they 
are made exciting, their reaction is a minis- 
tration of death rather than of life. 

Children are rich in an emotional life that 
needs to be guided to worthy objects of exer- 
cise. To deny them the fruit of a right im- 
pulse, or to nip it in the bud, is to begin to 
teach young men that though they “shall see 
visions,” they are not expected to be obedient 
to them. If no right objects for right feelings 
are allowed, by and by there will be no right 
feelings for right objects. 





In John Fiske’s recent work, entitled “ The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America” (vol. 
II, page 139), is found this acknowledgment: 
“There can be little doubt that the Christian 
ideal has been, on the whole, more perfectly 
realized among the Quakers than with any 
other sect of Christians,” 
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sion and incarceration. 


My Providential Deliverance. 
(Concluded from page 14]. 

Dr. Hutchinson and the other physicians had 
daily conversations with me, and exercised their 
knowledge and intuition to diagnose my case. 
Dr. H. stated that I was legally committed, 
and evidently seemed greatly perplexed over 
my commitment, I learned later that the 
physicians considered me “normal,” and that 
I was not a fit subject for an insane asylum, 
and so informed my people, which brought my 
brother to visit me, just after one week of 
confinement. My brother seemed glad that I 
was “improving” so fast, and then told me 
that [ could have my release if I would go 
West and not remain in Pittsburg. I refused 
to accede to such terms, on the ground that 
my incarceration was unjustifiable and that all 
the newspapers reported me insane, and if he 
would make the proper retraction and place 
me in my true light before the community, | 
would feel fully vindicated and attend to my 
affairs. 

To this my brother would not agree, and so 
I was left to ponder over my situation, fully 
convinced that my action was right in refusing 
to entertain such a proposition. Iwas . 

. greatly helped by the 
experiences ‘of God’s people and his mighty 
hand to deliver his own. There was Noah 
and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Joseph, Gideon 
and Samson, Daniel and the den of lions, Paul 
and Silas and Peter in prison, and all of the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews’ heroes, saints 
and martyrs. 

In spite of many temptations, my faith was 
strong and had the assurance that I would 
obtain deliverance through providential inter- 
position. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for ; 
the evidence of things not seen—and so I ac- 
cepted my deliverance, as if it had already 
taken place and was determined not to com- 
promise in any way. It must be remembered 
that no one is so anxious for liberty as the 
man who is a prisoner, especially under my 
circumstances. 

Again my brother called on me ; it was the 
second week of my confinement. He came 
at a time when we were all busy sweeping the 
floor and washing the walls. I was at my 
post with broom and cloth. He did not like 
my employment and requested that I be with- 
drawn from the work, which was complied 
with, and I had no further outside work to do 
except my own room and some other duties. 
He called again the third week with the same 
proposition, and was much perplexed to think 
that I would not avail myself of the opportu- 
nity to obtain my liberty. I expressed my 
views to him, and told him very plainly that I 
expected to get my freedom very shortly. I 
had my temptations and trials during these 
weeks. The tests came quite strong at times, 
but in the hour of the greatest temptation I 
was always strong to say “No,” because I did 
not think it was the Lord’s way of doing 
things. “The Lord heard and delivered me 
from all my fear.” Ps. xxxiv. 4. 

It is of ordinary occurrence to see groups 
of visitors pass through the different depart- 
ments of the asylum. One afternoon as I was 
reading the Bible a gentleman came up to me, 
telling me he came down in my behalf. We 

entered into a conversation about my conver- 
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The gentleman intro- 
duced himself as J. B. Corey, saying he was 
going to see about my being taken out of this 
place. I was delighted, of course, and stated 
that somehow I expected some one would 
come. I learned later that J. B. Corey, who is 
an old resident of Braddock, Pa., and of the 
Corey Gas & Coal Company, Pittsburg, while 
in his office, was suddenly prompted or spoken 
to by the Holy Spirit to go down to Dixmont 
to see Ruben. He has been in active Christian 
work for a long time, as I afterwards learned ; 

promoted several Christian enterprises, and 
now the Lord gave him another bit of work. 
J.B. Corey was not personally acquainted with 
me, never having seen or heard of me before 
reading the account of my being railroaded to 
Dixmont for accepting Christ as my Saviour. 
He called up P. H. Laufman, an old friend, 
and learning from him that my incarceration 
was a great wrong and injustice, he arranged 
by telephone with Mr. Harper, president of 
Dixmont Hospital, to go with him to see me 
and learn of my condition for himself. Mr. 
Corey introduced me to Mr. Harper and to 
Ex-Mayor Kennedy, of Allegheny, who was 


. | also present. 


On his return to the city, Mr. Corey at once 
instructed his son-in-law, Wm. Yost, Esq., at- 
torney-at-law, to institute habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings in my behalf. This was promptly 
executed. The case was returnable before 
Judge J. W. F. White, of Common Pleas Court. 

My brother came to see me again, and later 
sent one of his “‘confidentials,” who was for- 
merly a bosom friend of mine, to accept his 
proposition to go West, as I was told that I 
would positively be returned to the asylum ; 
that they would surely prove my insanity, be- 
cause I said that I received a spiritual call to 
read the New Testament, and that Jesus Christ 
was the Saviour of the world. As my people 
could not understand nor believe it, they 
thought I had gone beside myself. Now, these 
threatenings did not affect me in the least. I 
felt the assurance that I would obtain my lib- 
erty, because I knew | was right, and was 
standing on the promises of God, that if they 
would cast us into prison for his sake, He 
would deliver us. 

On the morning of the trial, the fifth week 
of my incarceration, quite a company had gath- 
ered at the court room—ministers, lawyers 
and doctors were present, my people and rela- 
tives and their attorney. 

The proceedings pore to be very interest- 
ing. . . . Dr. Hutchinson 
was the first. witness. He testified that I was 
legally committed, was received at the Insti- 
tution, conversed with me freely, found me 
very intelligent, gational, and of even tempera- 
ment, and had so informed my family during 
the first week of my stay. Then the two 
“expert” physicians testified, and essayed to 
prove my insanity, because I stated to people 
that I heard a supernatural voice telling me 
to read the New Testament, and that Jesus 
Christ was the Saviour. Judge White then 
questioned them searchingly as to how long 
they had been with me, did he act in a dis- 
orderly manner, and questions along this line. 

The Judge did not think, that because people 
claim to hear voices or see visions they must 
be sent to insane asylums. There are too 
many people who claim to have heard voices, 
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and it is preposterous to consider them insane, 
The judge was very definite in his remarks, and 
squarely rejected the evidence by which the 
defendants intended to prove my insanity. 

I was then called to give my testimony, told 
the story of my conversion ; had drifted from 
Judaism into infidelity, obtained the first lit. 
erature from my brother, who was a skeptic, 

The attorney for my brother now cross-ex- 
amined and tried to tangle me on some ques- 
tions of my former belief. The 
judge now had enough, and in language which 
could not be misunderstood, expressed himself 
in condemnation of the outrage of my incar- 
ceration, in the manner of its execution, and 
plainly stated that all who were connected 
with the outrage should be sent to prison. 

The senior doctor of the “experts” stood 
on his dignity, by saying to the court that I 
was insane, and that testimony could be given 
to prove my insanity, and further stated that 
I would be returned, within six months, to the 
asylum. The judge answered, saying that, in 
his opinion, I was saner than the doctor. The 
attorney of the other side also wished to have 
his say, but the judge said he would hear no 
more about the case. “He is discharged.” 

Thus ended my strange experience. The 
victory won was complete, the hand of God so 
manifestly overruling the powers of darkness, 
that they were as chaff before the wind. 
“Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not, behold your God will come 
with vengeance, with the recompense of God ; 
‘he will come and save you.” (Isa. xxxv: 4.) 

It is with a deep sense of gratitude that I 
acknowledge that-it was the Lord’s doing, in 
bringing about my deliverance, and to Him be 
all the glory. 

The Lord works through the instrumentality 
of the people, sending them forth on errands 
of mercy and love. The Lord used Ananias in 
the healing of the Apostle Paul of blindness 
by the laying on of his hands (Acts ix: 17), 
and in the bustling city of Pittsburg, the Spirit 
of God calls J. B. Corey to set in motion 
the hands of justice. Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever, lo I am with 
you alway. This is all very wonderful, but 
God is wonderful, and the days of miracles are 
not yet over. 

“T will confound the wisdom of the wise, 
and bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world ? 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of the 
world?” (1 Cor. i: 19-21.) 

Says Jesus: “I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on me shall 
not abide in darkness.” (John xii: 46.) 

It is altogether an unfounded fear that with 
the passing away of the accretions and disfig- 
urements mingled with Christianity, Christian- 
ity itself is passing away. 

Christianity cannot passaway. The burning 
of a little straw or a few decayed leaves may 
raise smoke sufficient to hide the stars, but 
the stars are there all the time, and when the 
smoke vanishes, as it will speedily do, they 
will reappear in all their splendor.— W. Mac- 
Millan. 

HEAVENLY care leads to a quiet and balanced 
sort of living here. 
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For“ THe Frienxnp” 


Through the Mountains and Redwoods to 
Pescadero, Pebble Beach, California. 


California is truly a land of surprises, its 
climatic variations, vast mineral and agricul- 
tural resources and productions, its rapidly 
expanding fruit interests, the magnitude and 
value of its lumber trade and fisheries, and not 
the least of all, the fascination that attaches 
to the magnificent and stupendous extent of 
its romantic, nay, sublime scenery, challenges 
the admiration and wonder of the most indif- 
ferent casual traveller or observer whose good 
fortune it is to sojourn or reside within its 
wide borders. North, south, east or west, go 
where one will, the ever changing conditions 
existing throughout its immense area cannot 
but delight and overawe the student of nature, 
the scientific explorer, the man of leisure and 
culture, whose mind is imbued with an ardent 
search after the grand and beautiful; for in 
this favored State he can find the very acme of 
his desires in the pursuit of the pleasurable 
emotions which such scenes and such an ag- 
gregation of wonders inspire. 

On the north extends the upper Sacramento 
Valley, where peerless Mt. Shasta, sublime in 
her solitary grandeur, rears her snow-crowned 
summit towards the clouds, holding her queenly 
sway over a vast territory rich in its scenic 
wildness and wondrous beauty, all of which are 
laid tributary at her regal feet. Here too are 
found canyons and swift, pellucid streams, bor- 
dered by noble forests of redwood and pine, 
one of the loveliest and most attractive sec- 
tions of our great State. 

On the south are orange and lemon groves, 
redolent with the delicious odors of citrus 
fruits that have proved such a source of profit 
to their owners, and flourish in all their per- 
fection in this now famous southland. 

On the east is seen that splendid mountain 
range, the incomparable and lofty Sierra Ne- 
vadas, where thousands of feet above our fer- 
tile valleys the lordly Sequoia gigantea, monarchs 
of the forest, far exceeding our conception, 
have grown to such enormous proportions, 
during their two to three thousand years of 
tree life. Here, too, away up in this pine-clad 
region, is acluster of lakes that rival and even 
eclipse in beauty and serenity the most world- 
famed in song and story. On the west our 
long shore line is washed by the mighty Pacific, 
on whose wide bosom is borne a large portion 
of the wealth and commerce of the Orient and 
“isles of the sea,” bringing to the cities of 
this and our sister States a trade almost limit- 
less in the vast possibilities of the future. 

It was not my original intention to digress 
on this, to me, most absorbing and interesting 
subject, or elaborate on California’s advantages 
in the most desirable climate for residence or 
atourof observation or pleasure. But as there 
is only one Yosemite Valley—one land of the 
“Big Tree Groves ”—one place above all others 
where nature is prodigal of her gifts, one spot 
on this broad earth.where the eye can feast on 
a panorama forever unfolding new scenes of 
the most enchanting and elevating description, 
so I may be pardoned for bringing before the 
readers of THE FRIEND my own limited experi- 
ences and observations of the scenes thus 
faintly portrayed, which to me have yielded 
unbounded sensations of enthusiasm, as my 
ideal of what constitutes true beauty and 
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grandeur, as these surround and illuminate that 


one word, California! 


By way of an introduction to the brief sketch 
of a trip undertaken the past summer through 
the mountains and redwoods of San Mateo 
County to the shores of the Western Sea, the 
few poetical lines subjoined may not be deemed 
either presumptuous or inappropriate, as ex 


pressive of my feelings and thankfulness: 
ON THE WAY. 
From Santa Clara’s vale with fruitage rare, 
Pours forth unstinted all her lavish wealth. 
I went to breathe the hills’ balsamic air, 
And join with others in the quest of health. 


Through giant redwoods to the pebbly shore, 
Where rolls the great Pacific far and wide 
I praise the name of Him forevermore, 


Who framed the world and formed the restless tide. 


The seas, the woods, the mountains Thine, 
The handiwork of One Divine. 


IN THE SIERRA MORENO MOUNTAINS. 


How beautiful, when springtime comes! 
The clouds have cleared away, 

The sward is green, the skyward homes, 
Are ’bowered in bloom of May. 


I greet the spicy, fresh’ning breeze, 
Coursing among the hills, ~ 

Beneath the shade of giant trees, 
My soul with rapture thrills. 


The quail’s loud call, the song of birds 
Makes vocal all the land. 

On sunny slope, the peaceful herds, 
Lend charm to scenes so grand. 


I feel the quick’ning Spirit bring 
A reverent sense of prayer. 

Supreme o’er all, Thy praise I sing, 
For Thou art everywhere. 


Awake my soul, and with the day, 
Thy every blessing prize, 

In vale, on hill, cease not to pray, 
To Him who rules the skies. 


Away! go breathe the mountain air, 
Climb yonder grassy hill; 

The Master waits to meet thee there, 
He loves and guards thee still. 





AT PESCADERO PEBBLE BEACH. 


I rested by the mighty deep, 

Where waves and winds their vigils keep. 
I asked the Lord to watch o’er me, 
An atom near the great wide sea. 
Millions of pebbies on the beach, 

A wondrous lesson seemed to teach, 
Sea-washed, all shining on the strand, 
Attested an Almighty hand. 

I stood entranced upon the shore, 

I listened to old ocean’s roar, 

I watched the waves in grandeur roll, 
And this the message to my soul: 

“ Be still,” let every tumult cease, 
Guide to the blessed port of peace. 
And there beside the crystal sea 
Spend an eternity with Thee, 

Ye waves to heaven your voices raise 
Ye winds forever sing his praise. 


Leaving San Jose at an early hour one fine 
summer morning, the writer of this, with three 
other members of his household, wended their 
way through a long stretch of orchard lands 
to the town of Mayfield, near which is situated 
the great Stanford University, now a place of 
Thence our road led to 
the foot-hills skirting Santa Clara Valley, from 
which some fine views are obtained of San 
Francisco bay, towns, hamlets, and the exten- 
sive orchards that have made this valley so 
Climbing upward amid some fine 
scenery, we halted for a two hours’ rest and 
lunch and then resumed our journey, soon 
reaching the summit of the Sierra Morena 


world-wide celebrity. 


famous. 
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range of mountains, and a few miles further 
on were in the great redwoods. Here we saw 
magnificent specimens of these grand old trees, 
many attaining a height of two hundred to 
three hundred feet. As we looked up to their 
topmost branches in silent admiration, it al- 
most made our heads swim to find out how tall 
they really were. We pushed on under the 
shade of these mammoths, interspersed with 
stately fir, oak, madrone, bay, laurel and other 
beautiful forest trees. Our road wound along 
Pescadero Creek, a clear running mountain 
stream, sometimes hidden from view in the 
dense growth of timber and over-arching 
branches. Toward evening, the golden rays 
of the setting sun were gleaming through 
the forest shade, and all around seemed calm, 
peaceful and heavenly. 

Over a smooth driveway we approached the 
pretty little hamlet of La Honda, about thirty- 
seven miles from San Jose, situate in the midst 
of the most lovely and romantic scenery con- 
ceivable, surrounded by enormous redwoods, 
the pride of these mountain retreats. Here is 
“ Sear’s La Honda Hotel,” a well-kept, home- 
like place, where a good table invites the ap- 
petite of the travellers, and where quiet rest 
and comfort can be obtained. This locality is 
a favorite camping ground, a nice clean stream 
meandering among the huge redwood trees, 
and with the mountains on either side affords 
good fishing and hunting. The store at La 
Honda is quite an acquisition, as campers can 
there find their wantssupplied. The climate in 
this sheltered region is mild and salubrious and 
most conducive to health. We much regretted 
our short stay here, as ways to many points of 
interest radiating therefrom can be visited. 
After a good night’s rest, we started out in 








































_| the freshness and glow of the early morning 





toward Pescadero, passing through a succes- 
sion of forest and mountain scenery that af- 
forded a constant source of pleasure and de- 
light. After an easy drive of seventeen miles 
we arrived at the town of Pescadero and found 
the “Swanton House ” as a hotel all that could 
be desired. 

The great attraction of this section is the 
ocean and Pebble Beach. Here the great Pa- 
cific is seen in all its grandeur, as its waves 
roll in on the whitened shore. On the beach 
there are millions of rare and beautiful pebbles, 
and it is a fascinating occupation for days and 
weeks together to sit or recline at leisure, to 
search for and gather the fine specimens that 
abound. Although it takes much time and no 
little patience to collect all that one could 
wish, yet the incentive to excel some others 
in the search is enhanced by the results ob- 
tained. We spent about four days gathering 
a goodly quantity, which will be treasured as 
a memento of our visit and to exhibit to our 
friends. For a great many years a large num- 
ber of persons make this delightful trip, and 
no tourist coming to California should fail to 
see this famous and wonderful pebble beach. 
Pescadero is situated in the midst of a good 
farming and dairying country; the crops of 
oats, hay, corn, barley, beans, etc., are gener- 
ally profitable and abundant. A large cream- 
ery on the outskirts of the town, turns out a 
fine quality of butter, which finds a ready 
market elsewhere. 

There are several points of interest around 
Pescadero. We went to Pigeon Point light- 
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house, seven miles therefrom, one of the first | 
class; in all its appointments nearly perfect. | 
We were politely shown over the interior by 

one of the keepers who explained to us all the | 
details of this immense, tall, whitened struc- | 
ture, standing out in bold relief against the 

deep blue sky, as it listens, spectre-like, to the 

never-ceasing surging of the restless sea. The 

costly Parisian revolving light of about sixty- 

eight thousand candle-power, with its highly 

polished prismatic glass, was well worth see- 
ing. The climb up the great spiral iron stair- 

way, extending one hundred and twenty-five 

feet from the base to the top, a very skilful 

and substantial piece of mechanism, taxes 
one’s strength. But once at the dizzy height 

the outlook is superb, and the marine views 
obtained are something grand, amply compen- 
sating for the waste of physical strength. 

We were told of mossy glens a few miles 
distant, where the tall California brake (or 
tree fern), and many other varieties of the 
more beautiful and delicate ferns grow in great 
profusion, but our limited stay precluded a 
visit thereto. 

Many roads diverge from Pescadero—a forty 
mile seaside drive southward to Santa Cruz, 
one of our popular coast watering places, an- 
other of twenty to Half Moon Bay, and thence 
via Redwood City or San Mateo on the return 
route to San Jose; all affording a great variety 
of fine scenic views—ocean, bay, mountain, 
forest and valley blending in one harmonious 
whole. 

Our faithful mare took us safely up and 
down the steep mountain grades, so by making 
an early start she accomplished the first day’s 
journey of thirty-seven miles with comparative 
ease. We in turn walking up the most precipit- 
ous parts of the road, being amply repaid by 
this healthful exercise, combined with the fine 
views obtained along the way. 

In this clear, bracing climate, such trips are 
a very delightful change; and now in winding 
up this brief, imperfect sketch of a summer’s 
jaunt it must not be forgotten that the Author 
of all our unnumbered blessings has implanted 
within us a laudable desire to seek enjoyment 
in those outward recreations, if it is subor- 
dinated to the higher attributes of our nature 
and his eternal praise and glory. With rev- 
erent thankfulness I could exclaim with the 
psalmist of old, ““O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy riches.” For has He 
not imbued us with a sense of his all-embracing 
love and goodness and a keen perception of the 
greatness and majesty of his power? 

Intending visitors or tourists coming to 
California can obtain valuable information re- 
lating to points of interest, its resources and 
scenic attractions, by enclosing a few postage 
stamps to defray expense of mailing, to the 
passenger department of the Southern Pacific 
Company, No. 4 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Their lines of railway reach almost 
every section in connection with stage routes. 
The illustrated folders, pamphlets, guide books, 
maps, etc., issued by this great company for 
gratuitous circulation are exceedingly elabo- 
rate, attractive, and helpful. 


JOHN BELL. 
SAN JosE, California, Ninth Month, 1899. 
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TRUE liberty is not the right to choose evil. 


“For THE FRIEND” 


THE DOUKHOBORS' THANKSGIVING. 


We thank thee, Lord, that over all, 
Thy watch and care like sunbeams fall; 
Yea, Lord, that in these solitudes 

Thy loving-kindness watchful broods. 


Not as the men in other lands 

Who come with plenty in their hands, 
And while their feast-set tables groan, 
Glad hearts Thy care 'mid fulness own ; 


Our empty hands, dear Lord, confess 
Our hunger and our helplessness ; 
Too weak our words to tell our needs, 
Yet thou the hungry raven feeds. 


And thou, our Father, knowest our need; 
Let but our hunger dumbly plead, 
That floodgates of thy mercy wide 
May open yet and we be satisfied. 


We thank thee, Lord of life and light, 
That in our dark Canadian night, 

Thou shinest in the ascendant yet. 

Shine in us always, though stars rise and set. 


We know that those in other days, 
Whose halting feet trod other ways, 
Yet from the oppressors’ rod set free, 
Knew their deliverance was of thee. 


We thank thee, Lord, that we have known 
Deliverance, and we gladly own 

The leading of Thy outstretched hand, 
That brought us to our promised land. 


We thank thee, Lord, that waters wide 
At thy command can still divide; 

At thy command still shut the way 
Against the Pharoahs of our day. 


We thank thee, Prince of love and peace, 
Thy suffering seed can know release; 

Yet if our lot be suffering still, 

We bow submissive to thy will. 


We thank thee, Lord, through all our ills, 
The cattle on ten thousand hills, 
The treasures hidden in the mine 
Are all of thee, they all are thine. 
G. G. M. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania. 
(Continued from page 140.) 

It is recorded of James Daniel, of Salem, 
New Jersey, who died Tenth Month 26th, 1726, 
that about the year 1680 he settled in Allo- 
way’s Creek Township in the county of Salem, N. 
J., “at which time the white people were but 
few, and the natives a multitude. He learned 
their language perfectly, and has frequently 
said at that time the natives were a sober, grave 
and temperate people, and used no manner of 
oath in their speech.” 

In the memorial of Ellen Evans, an elder of 
Gwynedd, Pa., who died in 1765, it is stated that 
she firmly believed “that the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation had appeared unto all men;” 
and that she delighted to converse with our un- 
instructed Indians about their sentiments of the 
Supreme Being; and often said she “ discovered 
evident traces of Divine goodness in their un- 
cultivated minds.” 

No Indian historian has recorded the events 
which led to the weakening of the friendship 
formerly existing between the Indians and the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania. From the testi- 
mony of others, however, we can clearly see that 
the alienation of feeling, and the bloody war- 
fare which followed was not due in the first 
place to the perfidy of the Indians. The impo- 
sitions practised upon them by traders and in 
the purchase of their lands, the protection given 
to the Iroquois or Five Nations against the 
Delawares, and especially the continual intru- 





sion of the whites upon their hunting grounds, 
contributed largely to this altered state of 
feeling, and rendered them more than willing to 
join with the French, who earnestly solicited 
their friendship, in engaging in open hostilities 
with the English, even before war was actually 
declared between France and England, but which 
in 1756 soon involved the settlements of these 
respective countries in America in all the calam- 
ities of border warfare. 

Catharine Phillips, a Friend from England, 
then on a religious visit to this country, during 
the beginning and progress of the Indian war, 
recorded in her journal: ‘ And here I remark 
that we were in Philadelphia at the time when 
the first soldiers that had come there commis- 
sioned from the English government, arrived at 
that city under the command of General Brad- 
dock. I said a cloud of darkness came with 
them. The Lord had settled this colony by 
peaceable means, he had hitherto protected it 
by his own almighty arm, and it prospered 
greatly, but henceforward disunion and disturb- 
ance prevailed and increased in it.” 

The defeat of General Braddock in the West- 
ern part of Pennsylvania took place in the Sev- 
enth Month, 1755, and “the whole frontier lay 
exposed to the hatchet and torch of the remorse- 
less red man.” 

In the letters of Samuel Fothergill, an emi- 
nent minister from England, and who was in 
this country during this eventful period, we find 
mention of the complete change which then oc- 
curred in the relations between the whites and 
the Indians. 

Under date of Eleventh Month 24th, 1755, 
he writes: “ Very distracted is the present state 
of this province; several cruel murders have 
been committed on the frontiers, and sixteen 
people destroyed about the ninth instant within 
less than ninety miles of this city which was 
done by a gang of banditti, part Indians, with 
some Irish among them. I was at the place 
about five weeks ago, but do not understand any 
Friends are hurt. The five Indian nations who 
conquered the Delawares, sold some part of the 
ancient inheritance of these last to the proprie- 
tors, some few years since, alleging the right 
of sale to be in them as conquerors, and the 
goods were divided among the five nations, prin- 
cipally to the discontent of the Delawares, who 
still judged themselves justly entitled to some 
equivalent for their land, which either the inat- 
tention of the proprietors, or their want of in- 
formation, induced them to disregard; and it 
is pretty much on this land, and land fraudu- 
lently obtained, that the barbaraties are com- 
mitted.” 

Twelfth Mo. 17th, 1755, “The Indians have 
complained without redress, and are now up in 
arms, and have destroyed many people; there 
were the bodies of two men, whom the Indians 
had killed and scalped, brought down in great 
parade to this city, from the back parts; mul- 
titudes went to see them, and seem loudly to 
clamor for war. The ancient methods of deal- 
ing with the Indians upon the principles of 
equity and justice seem neglected, the spirit of 
war and destruction endeavoring to break loose, 
in order to reduce this pleasant, populous prov- 
ince to its ancient wilderness condition.” 

First Mo. 19th, 1756.—“ The present state 
of this province is very distressing; the Indians 
cruel and bloody, destroying men, women, and 
children, and burning their houses ; which hath 
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occasioned great trouble and raised the clamor 
of the peopie against Friends, who dare not re- 
sist violence with violence. Yet too few lay it 
properly to heart and learn righteousness.” 

second Mo., 20th, 1756.—** Many thousand 
pounds of the province’s money, have by the 
Assembly’s Committee been laid out in erecting 
forts upon the frontiers, and placing men in 
them; a step as prudent, and likely to be attend- 
ed with as much success as an attempt to hedge 
out birds or the deer. The neighborhoods of 
those forts have been, since their being erected, 
the scenes of the greatest barbarity; in con- 
tempt and mockery of the attempt, eleven people 
being destroyed a few days ago within a mile of 
one of their forts.” 

Fourth Mo. 28th, 1756.—“The distress of 
this province is great; its commotions violent; 
all the desolations of a cruel Indian war im- 
pending, and the legislature in a great degree 
infatuated; it seems like a judicial desertion 
of all their counsels, and every step they take 
increases their perplexity. Friends have inter- 
posed for the restoration of peace, and borne 
their testimony faithfully.” 

Fourth Mo. 29th, 1756.—“ The frontiers of 
Pennsylvania continue to be harassed by the 
barbarous Indians who destroy man, woman 
and child. All attempts to defend themselves 
against them seem vain, and the means of re- 
storing peace, to-wit, doing the Indians justice 
by fully-paying them for their lands, were in the 
beginning shamefully neglected, and will now 
be very difficult to bring about.” 

The following instructive remarks are made 
by Catharine Phillips, the Friend from England, 
previously mentioned, in regard to her exercises 
in this time of deep distress: 

“During the time of the people’s being in so 
great confusion and distress, on account of the 
Indian war, my mind was much exercised; but 
for several months, I know not that I could at 
all, even secretly, petition the Almighty for 
their relief, with any evidence of such a peti- 
tion arising from the spring of Divine life. 
But a little before a stop was put to their dep- 
redations, my spirit was almost continually 
clothed with intercession, that the Lord might 
be pleased to stay the sword; and in two public 
meetings I was concerned ina like manner; and 
I did not hear that any mischief was done after 
that time by any Indians who had occasioned 
that disturbance, and a cessation of arms en- 
sued. I record this as an instance of Divine 
wisdom instructing his servants to ask what is 
pleasing to him to grant, as well as restraining 
them from petitioning for what might be ex- 
ceedingly desirable to themselves, before the 
proper time; and I believe that if ministers thus 
kept under the government of that spirit of 
wisdom which giveth liberty in the appointed 
season acceptably to approach the throne of 
Divine Grace, it would be more evident that 
they asked in the name and spirit of Jesus by 
their prayer being answered. 

“T think it worth remarking that the termi- 
nation of this Indian war was at last effected 
by the peaceable interposition of Friends. An 
Indian chief with other Indians in friendship 
with Pennsylvania, being occasionally in Phila- 
delphia, Friends obtained leave of the Governor 
to have a conference with them in order to en- 
deavor, through their interference to bring 
about an accommodation with the Indians now 


admitted to attend this conference, I mention 


it. It evinces the veneration the Indians re- 


tained for the memory of William Penn, and 
for his pacific principles, and their great regard 
to Friends, whom they styled his children. 
| Several of their women sat in this conference, 
who, for fixed solidity, appeared to me like Ro- 
man matrons. They scarcely moved, much less 
spoke, during the time it was held; and there 
was a dignity in the behavior and countenance 
of one of them, that I cannot forget. I was 
informed that they admit their most respect- 
ed women into their counsels.” 
(To be continued.) 


Visit of J. §. Elkinton and William B. Harvey 
to the Exiles in Canada. 


Forty MiLes NortH OF YORKTON, ASSINIBOIA, 
Eleventh Month 2nd, 1899. 





Wa. EVANS. 

Dear Friend:—Temperature 10° this morning. 
We left Yorkton yesterday about 2:30 P. M., 
in two wagons—one load mostly made up of 
baggage—and reached Alfred Hutchinson’s, a 
progressive dairy farmer near White Sand Riv- 
er. It was a surprise to find a good sized dairy, 
with a cream separator, with a gasoline engine 
for motive power. Prairie chickens were abund- 
ant. A coyote was seen near the trail, and we 
heard the bark of another after night fall; goph- 
ers are very annoying to the farmers, as are also 
badgers. Taking a northerly course, crossing 
White Sand River, partly around Good Spirit 
lake, we approached the first village whose name 
is long, and with others, need not be mentioned 
here. We were surprised at the substantial 
character of the houses; real mechanical skill 
was apparent on every hand, both in wood work 
and finishing. The appointments are as yet very 
plain, but cleanliness iscommendable. Wells of 
water were found in both villages visited. In 
the latter village our sympathies were particu- 
larly with a poor man, groaning on his bed, 
having been injured while working on railroad 
construction. A piece of stone flew and struck 
him in the eye, bursting it. He was thirty-five 
miles from a doctor and we did what we could 
for him. In the second village we found no po- 
tatoes or onions, and not over ten pounds of 
wool in both villages. We have authorized the 
purchase of one thousand pounds or more of 
wool, and plans are working to assist the light 
hauling force of the Doukhobors in getting the 
potatoes from Yorkton where the stock has been 
gathered. Thoughtful Christian people who 
know of these new comers are universal in their 
praise. The family with whom we lodge to- 
night, are near two villages, and though preju- 
diced unfavorably in advance of the settlement 
of these people, now speak in the highest terms 
of them. They have employed one of the young 
men for nearly a year, and allow him to take a 
team to distant points, which they never did with 
other employés. We have but started in the 
work and feel increasingly the importance of 
an investigation into the needs of these Douk- 
hobors. They are not asking alms, and want to 
refund what kind friends are giving. They are 
particularly anxious for a supply of seed for 
spring planting—oats, rye and flaxseed being 
among the staples. They also ask for mill stones 
to be run by wind power. Wheat can be pro- 
cured and ground down: white flour is more ex- 


at war with the British colonies. As we were | pensive. 





ELEVENTH MONTH 3d.—Temperature 33°. 
In pursuing our labors, many cases present 
calling forth our sympathies. One woman in 
middle life lost a daughter on ship board, she 
being the one who caused the quarantine of the 
second ship load at Halifax. The mother has 
been unable to overcome the effects of the ex- 
posure incident to the occurrence. Some are 
extremely poor, not receiving the support of 
their fellows in as full measure as would be 
desired. 

Of the data which we are collecting, that in 
regard to the exiled fathers, sons and brothers 
in Siberia, is most affecting. Our interpreter 
was quite overcome at one time, realizing in a 
measure as we all did, the heart aches which 
have been brought about by adherence to the 
peace principles. Eleven in one village are 
separated from their home people. 

Our packages of malted milk seem to be of 
service in each village, and the few English 
primers brought with us are being left where 
they are likely to be of most use. 

Our host here’is truly one of nature’s noble- 
men; he and his wife have the interest of their 
near neighbors thoroughly at heart, as we 
learned to-day in making our rounds. Among 
other facts learned from A. Hutchinson, a prac- 
tical farmer, is that grazing can be more suc- 
cessfully carried on than wheat growing in this 
neighborhood, the season being so short that 
the cereal is apt to be frosted. Between Win- 
nipeg and Yorkton, however, a large acreage is 
successfully grown. Horses, young and old, 
seem to thrive out of doors, all winter. They 
paw away the snow to gain their living. Our 
host had one rather too smart for the rest; they 
would clear away a space, then were driven 
from it by their crafty leader. A temperature 
of 40° to 50° below zero, or lower, is endured, 
and the animals_come out in good shape in the 
spring. A noble 1665 pounder was shown in 
evidence. 

A number of specimens of the handiwork of 
the Doukhobors have been given us; some show 
a marked degree of skill. In one house two 
young women were making a coat, which would 
do credit to a Philadelphia tailor. The cloth 
was of their own weaving, and all wool. They 
make their own looms and do their own spin- 
ning, though wheels are scarce in most in- 
stances. 

Their expressions of deep gratitude for fa- 
vors shown them by friends, exhibited by kneel- 
ing and almost touching their heads to the 
ground, and in other ways, was not as we would 
have it, but it did not seem in place to object, 
and we take this means of conveying their 
thanks to those who have, as was told us by one 
woman to-day, given tothe Lord. Two villages 
were visited where the inhabitants were found 
comfortably situated, financially. 

ELEVENTH MONTH 4th.—Temperature 23°. 
Visits in the Good Spirit lake district were fin- 
ished on the fourth instant. The drive over 
the Fort Pelly trail was made this afternoon as 
far as Pollock’s saw mill. Each night we seem 
able to find lodgings, and are made comforta- 
ble, even under sod roof. 

ELEVENTH MONTH 5th.—A beautiful bright 
morning, and, making a late start, we set out 
for the villages along the Assiniboine River. 
The Doukhobors were dressed in their First- 
day costumes, and looked very neat. While 


our mid-day lunch was preparing, the girls 
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chanted one or more hymns; the scene was 
touching. 

ELEVENTH MONTH 6th.—After visiting two 
settlements we are able to form a judgment as 
to their condition. The matter of transporta- 
tion is a heavy item. The distances are so great 
a number of teams have been overworked, and 
others bought by the Russians at high prices, 
are hardly equal to the work to be done. One 
village of considerable size has but two horses 
left, two having been burned and two died. In 
another were thirteen horses. Part of our 
work is to have the strong help the weak, and 
there are many houses, even villages, where 
poverty is only too apparent. In the whole 
Good Spirit Lake colony there were scarcely 
one hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes; but 
little flour, except in two small settlements. 
where want was not apparent. Here in Fort 
Pelly we find the Yorkton doctor, who has a pa- 
tient here over fifty miles distant, and we have 
engaged him to visit the various cases of sick- 
ness and accident which we found. The doc- 
tor has had some rough experiences in his trav- 
els over this country of magnificent distances. 

We have arranged for the purchase of over 
one thousand pounds of wool, and are endeav- 
oring to “oil the wheels” as we move along. 
The sloughs are mostly frozen over, and the trails 
though rough in places are not to be dreaded. 
The weather is delightful, days are short and 
people are slow getting out in the mornings. 
We start this morning for Thunder Hill settle- 
ment. We are in excellent health. 

Truly, 
W. B. HARVEY. 


MICHAILOFKA, 
Near Boundary of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 


Eleventh Month 8th, 1899. 
Wa. EVANns. 

Dear Friend:—Fort Pelly might well be 
called an outpost of civilization. We reached 
it after dark, though could discern the old fort 
and the elevated lookout used in former times 
to warn of the approach of Indians. The fort 
is now occupied by the Hudson Bay Company, 
whose stores are conspicuous throughout this 
northern country. Formerly they preferred that 
the world should regard it as a home for bears 
and wolves, but Englishmen passing through 
tickled the soil and found something of its value 
for plant growth. Its fame spread abroad and 
the company which had, to all intents, had pos- 
session of an immense territory since 1670, 
was approached by the Canadian government, 
who paid a large sum for the northwest terri- 
tory, the company reserving two sections in 
each township. 

Leaving Pelly we took a northeast course. 
The first village was Stradaefka, which means 
suffering, they having been much afflicted, and 
had much sickness. It is our practice for J. S. 
E. to visit the houses, while the writer through 
an interpreter gathers statistics, endeavoring 
to find what are the pressing needs, tell of the 
interest of sympathizing friends, who are giv- 
ing assistance. The villagers are always brought 
together, often in a room of a person in afflic- 
tion. “The Grand-father,” as J. 8. E. is lov- 
ingly called, has been favored to speak words 
of comfort and encouragement, and this is by 
no means a small part of the service in hand. 
Scenes are presented not to be forgotten. One 
afternoon we visited a village and sent messen- 
gers to another colony near by. After the joint 
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interview, the company followed us down the 
steep hillside to the river, and as we approach- 
ed the light raft, we were greeted with a chant- 
ing of hymns. We were pushed across the river 
by two boys who pulled on a heavy rope strung 
from bank to bank. The grouping of the women 
and girls with their peculiar head gear and dress 
and the feeling as shown by their voices, with 
the picturesque back ground, was a scene most 
touching. The sounds followed us to a distance 
as we walked to the next village. Our teams 
forded the river, the baggage having to be re- 
moved and ferried across to prevent soaking. 
That night was spent at Aslabashdinija. No 
exception could be taken at the treatment re- 
ceived, and the courtesy shown by the Doukho- 
bors to one another is striking, particularly so 
as we learn alittle of the meanings of their ac- 
tions. We are presented from time to time 
with specimens of their handiwork, and credi- 
table specimens they are. An outlet for such 
handiwork through a trustworthy agent is one 
need. As we go our rounds we find much fever, 
contracted mainly before coming to this coun- 
try, and numerous cases of chronic ailments are 
found. 

In some villages the houses are of rather tem- 
porary construction, but in all cases are warm 
—the brick oven, which is a universal accompa- 
niment, serves a double purpose, of baking and 
heating. The interiors are quite damp and one’s 
glasses are always covered with moisture on 
entering. There is a great need for better 
transportation. Young untrained horses have 
in many instances been purchased and they are 
quite unequal to the work. It is to be hoped 
that experience will in measure right such mat- 
ters. 

In some villages quite an amount of food was 
grown, mainly carrots and potatoes, but owing 
to the late date of planting, a large proportion 
was frosted. A lack of practical knowledge in 
hauling teams, American plows, and in plant- 
ing, is apparent. 

In some places there was found food to last 
for but a very short space of time. The people 
are skilful in handling tools, and if once put 
on their feet there seems no doubt but that 
they will be self-supporting. Wool is in de- 
mand on all sides, and in most villages spinning 
wheels are needed. They can make all their 
own clothing if they have wool and flax; the 
latter can be grown here. Except ina few in- 
stances, there is not likely to be immediate suf- 
fering from want of wearing-apparel; but dur- 
ing the long winter evenings much could be 
done, when coal oil for lighting is secured, and 
material on which to work. 

According to previous arrangements, unknown 
to ourselves, a delegation of leading men met to- 
day. Inaddition notice was sent out, and mem- 
bers of six villages came together at this point, 
and a very satisfactory interview resulted. 
The whole north colony is represented by three 
men who act as an executive committee for the 
whole. At one place an interpreter called at 
random on a little five year-old boy, who re- 
peated the Commandments to the sixth. 

We see comparatively few men. They are 
out working on the railroads. 

After our meeting to-day, there was not suf- 
ficient time either to return to Fort Pelly or 
make the next settlement we wish to visit. 
Some of the time was spent in seeking the post 
marking the dividing point between Assiniboia, 
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Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, just a little south 
of Thunder Hill. The iron stake was rather in- 
significant for such an important land mark, 
The task of surveying through the many sloughs 
is, to say the least, laborious. 

ELEVENTH MONTH 8th.— 3 P. M.—Fort Pel- 
ly.—We have gotten thus far on our return 
from the North Colony. The ride was very 
rough, and the fording over Swan River almost 


resulted in an upset for one of the wagons, : 


After laying in supplies we expect to proceed 
to South Colony, and will probably be engaged 
thereat for over a week when we hope to re- 
turn to Yorkton and receive mail from our home 
people. Sincerely, 

W. B. HARVEY. 





Growth By Suffering. 

Did you ever look upon the face of a mature 
Christian who had passed through the furnace 
of suffering and whose heart had rested upon 
God during every moment of trial? If so you 
have seen an expression on that face which 
is not a common heritage of the race. There 
may be lines of pain there, indicating that its 
owner has suffered, but there are no signs of 
peevishness or discontent. On the contrary, 
there is the sign of the heavenly peace with 
which Christ marks all whose souls are stayed 
on Him. It is not true that God sends suffer- 
ing to any one in a spirit of cruelty. It is 
seldom that suffering is more than a permitted 
trial, but the fact remains that the soul that 
is rightly affected by it draws spiritual strength 
from the very fires of the fiercest furnace of 
trial. 

There comes to memory the face of one of 
earth’s most patient sufferers. She was young 
and fair in the beginning, but both youth and 
beauty were swallowed up by pain, and Summer 
friends fell away, and she knew what it was to 
be companionless, so far as the friends of her 
youth were concerned. But she was never 
lonely, for the Divine One was with her, and 
she drew inspiration and comfort and wisdom 
from His presence. Suffering intensely, almost 
without intermission, she ever thought of the 
welfare of others, and she talked of her own 
affliction with reluctance. On her face the 
glory of the heavenly country was displayed. 
Out of her eyes there shone the peace of God. 
On the last day of her earthly life, when every 
breath was a sharp agony, the same thought- 
fulness for others that had marked her entire 
career was displayed, and those who were 
brought into intimate association with her be- 
lieved that she never entertained a selfish 
thought. To spend a half hour in her company 
and listen to her thoughtful inquiries concern- 
ing others who were sufferers, was to receive 
new and stimulating ideas concerning the true 
meaning of unselfishness. It was likewise to 
receive mental illumination touching the high- 
est ideals of Christian service. 

Happy that disciple who accepts suffering 
as the necessary means whereby one is fash- 
ioned into the image of the heavenly. With 
such an one the Lord, who touched the climax 
of sorrow in His experience, will sympathize 
and dwell, leading Him into experiences of the 
divine that tongue cannot describe and bring- 
ing peace even in the midst of pain and alarm. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 
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NOTHING is cheap that you do not want. 
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More than Five Miles Up in a Balloon. 
Two zoronauts, Professor Berson, of Berlin, 
and Spencer, an Englishman, recently made a 
remarkable balloon ascent from London. The 


balloon, filled with hydrogen, reached a height | the evil threatened. 


of 27,500 feet—more than five miles. Com- 
plete scientific apparatus was taken, and some 
valuable observations were made. In describing 
the ascent, Prof. Spencer said: 

‘When the balloon was let go it shot straight 
up at a perpendicular rate of 1,000 feet in a| 
minute for 10,000 feet, when an air current 
bore it ina southeasterly direction. When the 
balloon was 18,000 feet high it took a south- 
westerly direction. When we were over the Isle 
of Dogs we saw a magnificent panorama. The 
English Channel lay at our feet. Ships were lit- 
tle black dots. The coast of France was dis- 
tinctly visible, and the vast expanse of the 
North Sea touched the horizon. 

“At 25,000 feet we had a decided feeling of 
dizziness. Breathing became difficult. I was 
about to remark to Prof. Berson that I felt a 
peculiar sensation, when he called: 

“* Spencer, oxygen, oxygen !’ 

“That was the signal arranged for the inhal- 
ing of compressed oxygen, which had been tak- 
en along ina tube. I seized the respirator and 
inhaled the oxygen, and so did Prof. Berson. 
The result was marvelous. We felt new life 
and could attend to the sandbags and the ma- 
nipulation of the balloon as well as if on the 
ground. Prof. Berson was very pale, and he told 
me that I was, too. 

“We continued to soar upward, but there 
was no appreciable difference in the rarity of 
the atmosphere. When at a higher altitude I 
was curious to ascertain the effect of the at- 
mosphere and I removed the respirator. 

“In about a quarter of a minute | felt the 
same feeling of giddiness creeping over me. 
Then Prof. Berson called again. “‘ Spencer, ox- 
ygen !” I inhaled the oxygen and had the same 
sensation as before. Finally we reached 27,- 
500 feet, which was not quite the record of 
Glaisher when he was nearly asphyxiated. In 
my opinion, we might have gone much higher 
without inconvenience, as long as we inflated 
our lungs with oxygen. But there were only 
four bags of ballast left, and therefore I warned 
Prof. Berson that it was not safe to throw any 
more away. 

“ At 27,500 feet the thermometer showed 29 
degrees below zero. We felt limp and weak. We 
shivered and trembled although wrapped in lots 
of flannel. The cold was shocking. All the 
metallic articles, the ballast bag hooks, the steel 
tube of the compressed oxygen, and other 
metal substances were coated with ice. Thesky 
Was intense blue. The sun was so dazzling that 
we dared not look at it. 

“ We made the descent at terrific speed in the 
upper altitudes. When the ballast bags were 
thrown out to steady the balloon, the sand scat- 
tered in the air and played around the fittings of 
our car. It was only when we were within 10,- 
000 feet of the earth and in a warmer atmos- 
phere that the balloon began to descend stead- 
ily. We alighted gently in a field of stubble.” 
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“My MoTHer Is PRAYING FoR ME.”—At 
one time the engineer of a long and heavy 
train saw another train approaching on the 
Same track. He knew a collision was inevita- 
To leave his post 


ble. What should he do? 





| and jump from the train would be perilous to 


himself and might prove disastrous to the lives 
and property of others. He concluded he 
ought to remain and do his best to overcome 
Just then he thought, 
“This is my day. My mother is praying for 
me.” This inspired him with new courage and 
strength. He gave the signal for “down 
brakes,” put forth all the energy and skill at 
his command to stop his train, and awaited the 
issue. The crash came, and although some 
damage was done, and all experienced a great 
shock, no lives were lost, and our engineer was 
not even bruised. Did it only happen so? 
Was this a bit of “‘ good luck ?” Rather let us 
believe that it was a special providence, and 
that God watched over that young man and 
preserved him in answer to the prayers of his 
mother.— The Christian. 





The Great American Disease. 


Worry is the most popular form of suicide. 
Worry impairs appetite, disturbs sleep, makes 
respiration irregular, spoils digestion, irritates 
disposition, warps character, weakens mind, 
stimulates disease and saps bodily health. It is 
the real cause of death in thousands of instances 
where some other disease is named in the death 
certificate. Worry is mental poison; work is 
mental food. 

When a child’s absorption keeps him from 
sleeping, or when he tosses and turns from side 
to side, muttering the multiplication table or 
spelling words aloud when sleep does come, 
then that child shows he is worrying. Itis one 
of nature’s danger signals, raised to warn pa- 
rents, and in mercy the parent should take a firm 
stand. The burden of its daily tasks should be 
lessened, the tension of its concentration should 
be lessened, the hours of its slavery to educa- 
tion should be cut short. 

When a man or woman works over in dreams 
the problems of the day, when the sleeping hours 
are spent in turning the kaleidoscope of the 
day’s activities, then there is either overwork 
or worry, and most likely it is the worry that 
comes from overwork. 

Worry is forethought gone toseed. Worry 
is discounting possible future sorrows so that 
the individual may have present misery. Worry 
is the father of insomnia. Worry is the traitor 
in our camp that dampens our powder, weakens 
our aim. Under the guise of helping us to bear 
the present, and to be ready for the future, 
worry multiplies enemies within our own mind 
to sap our strength. 

Worry is the dominance of the mind by a sin- 
gle, vague, restless, unsatisfied, fearing and 
fearfulidea. The mental energy and force that 
should be concentrated on the successive duties 
of the day is constantly and surreptitiously ab- 
sorbed by this one fixed idea. The full, rich 
strength of the unconscious working of the 
mind, that which produces our best success, that 
represents our finest activity, is tapped, led a- 
away and wasted on worry.—Hvening Post. 

THE greater your real strength and power, 
the more quietly it will be exercised.—J. R. 
Lowell. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


Telegrams from Jos. S. Elkinton as late as the | 
20th inst. report a safe return to Yorkton from the 





North and South Colonies. That he and William 
B. Harvey were starting for Prince Albert some 
200 miles further Northwest, where the immigrants 
who accompanied Jos. S. Elkinton and William B. 
Harvey from Winnipeg and Selkirk are settling. 

All the three cars of corn meal with one of roll- 
ed oats and that especially made up for the sick, 
shipped from Philadelphia on the 20th ultimo, had 
safely arrived in Canada. Another car of corn 
meal was asked for, in addition to the second car 
of food and clothing to be shipped on the 24th 
inst. Our friends were well. 

Further particulars concerning Wilson Sturge, 
the business administrator for the Doukhobor colon- 
ies in Cyprus, appear in a private letter from John 
Bellows. Just before the steamer left Cyprus he 
took a long walk with a young man, and “on com- 
ing on board he remarked that he had done too 
much. He seemed exhausted with the effort, and 
three or ‘four days after he died. As the vessel 
was near Malta, the body was landed for an autopsy 
and interment. The medical men found a fatty 
growth in the heart, which they pronounced the 
cause of his death. 

“Fifty years ago the firm of J. & C. Sturge, his 
uncle and father, was the largest in our port,—turn- 
ing over a million pounds a year. But conditions 
changed, and at last the business failed. This was 
partly from the refusal of Wilson Sturge, then be- 
come its head partner, to deal in malting barley. 
But Wilson never rested till the private debts were 
cleared in full; and it was to earn money to accom- 
plish this that he banished himself to Poti on the 
Black Sea, as agent to a large exporting firm,- 
foregoing all the comforts of his home and family. 
It was at Poti that Joseph J. Neave, [who lately 
has reached America for service in Baltimore and 
North Carolina Yearly Meetings] and I visited him 
for a couple of days,—a time of favor I shall never 
forget, nor the sense of how much his sorrows had 
ripened and deepened him.” 

nc paella = 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTep States.—The foreign commerce of the United 
States seems likely to make its highest record of the 
century in the closing year of that period. The exports 
of Tenth Month are largerthan those of any preceding 
Tenth Month, the total for the ten months ending with 
the Tenth Month is greater than the total for the cor- 
responding period in any preceding year, and it is ap- 
parent that for the first time in our history the foreign 
commerce of the year will exceed $2,000,000,000. For 
the ten months ending with Tenth Month, 1899, the figures 
of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics show the total export 
to be $1,029,242,000, while in the corresponding months 
of last year they were $987,879,000. This remarkable 
increase in exportations is the more surprising because of 
the absence of the excessive demand abroad for our bread- 
stuffs which characterized the year 1898. In that year 
the short crops abroad and plentiful supplies of bread- 
stuffs of all kinds in the United States resulted in an ab- 
normally large exportation of breadstuffs, so that the ex- 
portation of agricultural products in the present year 
naturally falls about $35,000,000 below that of the cor- 
responding period of last year. Yet the total exporta- 
tions for the ten months are, as already indicated, more 
than $40,000,000 in excess of those of last year. 

A postal deficiency of $6,610,777 for the fiscal year 
just closed, almost a 27 per cent. decrease from last 
year’s deficiency, is shown in the annual report of Third 
Assistant Postmaster General E.C. Madden. The total 
receipts from all sources were over $95,000,000. Over 
4,700,000 stamps in all have been supplied to the Philip- 
pines, 4,080,000 to Porto Rico, 18,420,000 to Cuba and 
45,000 to Guam during the fiscal year. New York and 
Chicago mail 35 per cent. of tho entire second class mail 
matter. 

Exports of grain from the port of Philadelphia last 
week amounted to 1,337,143 bushels, making the total for 
the year 37,796,111 bushels, an increase over the same 
period of last year of more than 3,500,000. According to 
statistics compiled for the Commercial List and Price 
Current, the total imports for the first ten months of 
the year amounted in value to $40,323,671, an increase 
of $8,563,678 over the same period; the exports to $55,- 
041,234, an increase of $9,368,641, and the duties to 
$18,047,975.55, an increase of $1,454,981.55. Last month’s 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































152 THE FRIEND. 





figures, as compared with Tenth Month of 1898 were: Im- FLour.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
ports, $3,945,172, against $3,950,104; exports, $6,594,035, | roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
against $3,950,104, and duties, $1,564,419.71, against | $3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.35 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
$1,984,505.18. 
The appeal of the people of Porto Rico for legislation | for choice Pennsylvania. BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.35 a 
to provide suitable commercial opportunities, leads Sen- | $2.50 per 100 pounds for new. 
ator Lodge to declare that Congress ought not to under- GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 69 a 70c. 
take to erect a civil government there, but should give No. 2 mixed corn, 38? a 39c. 
the Porto Ricans the benefit of our financial system and No. 2 white oats, clipped, 314 a 32c. 
of our tariff laws. At present Porto Rico is in worse BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 54 a 5#c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; me- 
condition than formerly under Spanish authority, as | dium, 44 a 4%c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 
Spanish markets are now denied and our own have not SHEEP AND LAmMBS.—Extra, 44 a 4$c.; good, 4 a 4¢c.; 
been opened to the people. Representative Lodge be- | medium, 34 a 3$c.; common, 2 a 3}c.; lambs, 44 a 5tc. 
lieves the credit of the United States, as well as the dic- Hocs.—Best Western, 6 a 64c.; others, 54 a 6c. 
tates of humanity toward the Porto Ricans, demands that ForREIGN.—The Bank of England destroys about 350,- 
the island be promptly relieved from its distressing ; 000 of its notes every week, to replace them with freshly 
situation. printed ones. One evening in each week is set apart for 
Our Chinese exports increased nearly 40 per cent. last | the making of this expensive bonfire. 
year; the gain of all European countries was less than| Lady Salisbury, wife of the British Premier, died in 
one per cent. Cotton goods from the United States are | London, Eleventh Month 20th. 
driving out the product from other countries. ‘ American The Boers have actively resumed the shelling of Lady- 
oil also maintains its supremacy in the China markets. smith, being repulsed with heavy losses in an engagement. 
About half the cases appealed to the Colorado Supreme | They trapped and attacked a British armed train sent out 
Court are reversed, the majority of them on technicali- | from Estcourt, and, after a terrific fight, the train re- 
ties, due largely to the fact that judges of the county | turned. 
courts are not necessarily lawyers. Special despatches from Pietermaritzburg and Lourenzo 
The Tennessee Supreme Court has decided against the | Marques say that Ladysmith is bombarded night and day 
American Tobacco Company in a test case, brought to |.and hard pressed. The Boers have destroyed one of the 
ascertain if cigarettes could be sold in Tennessee under | bridges over the Tugela River. 
the Rogers Anti-Cigarette law of 1897. The Court held Unofficial reports have been received in London of two 
that the law providing for a revenue tax on cigarettes | fights at Ladysmith on Fourth and Fifth-day of last week. 
could not stand against the criminal law prohibiting such | The engagement of Fifth-day is said to have been partic- 
sale. ularly fierce and the Boers losses were heavy, while those 
There are over 2,500 travelling libraries in the United | of the British were “‘ comparatively small.” 
States. Wisconsin has 215. A despatch from London, dated Eleventh Mouth 17th, 
In almost every county in Kansas there are fine farms | says: “A few Leonids were seen from the Greenwich 
owned and operated by Kansas women without the aid of | Observatory, although no photographs* were secured, and 
men. a few also were observed at Romsey, Hampshire, and from 
A despatch from San Francisco dated the 17th instant, | the Treptow Observatory. None, however, seem to have 
says—The entire whaling fleet, with the exception of the | been seen elsewhere, and, generally speaking, the Euro- 
steam barks Galena, Grampus, Narwhal and Fearless, | pean observations proved a failure. « 
which will winter in the Arctic, has now reached this “In Russia the Loenid displays caused a panic in many 
port. The Fearless, the only vessel which did not | places. It was believed that the end of the world had 
make a catch, will put up at Herschel Island, and will | come. Churches were open all night long, and hundreds 
probably not be heard of until next Seventh Month. The | of thousands spent the three nights in open air, fearing 
entire catch this season is as follows: Bowhead whales, | earthquakes and a general cataclysm. There are even 
118, right whales, 18. The California caught 32 sperm | rumors that in some villages Russian parents murdered 
whales. The seven whalers which have just reached here | their children to save them from an expected worse fate. 
broaght over 53,000 pounds of bone, 3,244 barrels of oil, “There was rather a brilliant display between 2 and 5 
200 fox skins, of which 70 were white, and 200 pounds of | o’clock Thursday morning at Berlin.” 
ivory. There was a short but very sharp earthquake at Verona, 
Astronomers in this country were disappointed last | Italy, on the night of Eleventh Month 15th. It threw the 
week in their failure to witness the expected shower of | inhabitants of the town into a panic. 
Leonids—only a few of those bodies having been detected, The Society of Total Abstinence just formed in Vienna 
part of the time cloudy weather prevented any observa- | is the first ever established in Austria. Everybody drinks 
tions. in Austria. An Austrian baby begins to sip beer at the 
A special to the Baltimore Morning Herald from Han- | age of three months, and, as it grows up, learns to con- 
cock, Md., says : sume the liquor in ever increasing quantity, until, when a 
“George Smith, who lives in Fulton county, Pa., about | full grown man, he can drink it by the gallon. 
twelve miles from this place, reports that an aerolite fell Three thousand five hundred and three vessels of all 
on his farm early Thursday morning, and is buried in a | kinds passed through the Suez Canal last year, and of 
field near his barn. He and his family were awakened | this number 2295 carried the British flag. The receipts 
about 2 o’clock by a loud, hissing noise, accompanied by a | for 1898 were larger than in any previous year since the 
bright flash of light and a loud peal of what they thought | opening of the canal. 
was thunder. At day-light he discovered a circular piece It is interesting to observe that the disposition of the 
of ground, about 100 feet in diameter, having the appear- | Japanese is apparently to look almost exclusively to the 
ance of having been recently plowed. He believes a por- | United States in educational matters, as the total number 
tion of a meteor is buried in his cornfield.” of Japanese students residing abroad, and shown by the 
A special to the News from Cumberland, Md., says : census figures, was 2465, and of this number 2173 were 
“A large meteor fell near Grafton, W. Va., yesterday | in the United States. 
morning. A portion, weighing 15 pounds, was dug out of Japan will open twenty-one new ports to foreign com- 
the ground. It is of glassy character, streaked with | merce. 
pewter like metal.” Paper shingles have been introduced into Japan by an 
When reports that the plague had broken out at Santos | enterprising Tokyo firm as substitutes for the wooden 
reached Washington, Surgeon general Wyman directed | article. The new idea is a slab of thick tarred paste- 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Havelburg to proceed from Rio | board, more easily managed than ordinary shingles and 
de Janeiro to that city for the purpose of investigating | costing only half as much. 
the matter. A despatch from him Eleventh Month 4th, A sharp engagement occurred at San Jacinto, five miles 
confirmed the existence of the disease, as shown by bac- | from San Fabian, Luzon, between the Thirty-third Regi- 
teriological examination. Up to that date there had | ment, of Wheaton’s division, and an equal force of en- 
been eighteen cases and six deaths at Santos. trenched Filipinos. The Americans lost Major John A. 
There were 365 deaths in this city last week, which is | Logan, and six enlisted men killed and one officer and 
51 more than the previous week and 49 less than the cor- | eleven men wounded. The insurgents left eighty-one dead in 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 195 were | the trenches, had twenty-nine men and one hundred rifles 
males and 170 females: 43 died of consumption ; 38 of | captured. The total loss is believed to have been 300. 
pnuemonia ; 36 of heart diseases ; 24 of diphtheria; 17 of | Captain Leonhauser, with three companies on the night 
cancer; 17 of inanition; 16 of apoplexy; 11 of uremia; | of Eleventh Month 18th, surprised and captured, at 
10 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 9 of in- O'Donnell, west from Capas, an insurgent ‘force of 200, 
flammation of the brain; 8 of paralysis, and 7 from cas- | with their rifles, 10,000 rounds of ammunition and four 
| 


ualties. tons of subsistence. 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 1002 a 102; 4’s, 1123 a 1134; General MacArthur's advance on the 20th, entered Da- 
new 4’s, 1304 a 1314; 5’s, 110$ a 1114; 3’s, 108% a 1093.  gupan, the northern terminus of the railroad from Manila. 
CoTToN ruled steady on a basis of 7}$c. per pound for General Wheaton’s troops had entered the town on the 
middling uplands. previous day but were withdrawn the same night. 









Eleventh Mo. 25, 1899 


In a paper on “The Mexico of To-day,” which will 
pear in the forthcoming issue of the Independent, Vice. 
President Mariscal, of Mexico, makes a statement and re. 


straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLour.— $3.60 per barrel | lates an anecdote touching Mexico's silver resources. He 


says : 

‘ For 300,years she has produced one-third of all the 
silver that was mined. The production at present is 
more than $60,000,000 per annum. When Li Hung 
Chang was in Washington, he asked Senor Romero how 
much silver Mexico was mining and how long she could 
keep it up. Senor Romero, trying to be conservative, re- 
plied that Mexico was turning out $50,000,000 per year, 
and could keep it up for 200 years. Li would not hear 
of such a thing. He insisted that our Minister had been 
so long away from his own country that he had forgotten 
details, and that he must be mistaken about the abun- 
dance of silver. Mexico expects to supply the world with 
$100,000,000 of silver per annum soon.” 

A Publie Ledger Special has a despatch dated San Do- 
mingo, Eleventh Month 16th. It says: 

General Juan Isidore Jimenez was sworn in to-day as 
President, with Senor Horacio Vasquez as Vice-President, 

The inauguration was greeted with great enthusiasm 
by the people. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
Eleventh Month 21st. 

Friends, Flushing, Ohio, $50 ; C. W. T. $10 ; Friends, 
Bradford Meeting, $30; F. E.J.$10; M.J. B. $5; PB. 
H. B $5; W. E.R. and wife, $10; J. . C. $5; H 
Hi. E. $2.50; Friends lowa Yearly Meeting, $241.50; 
E M.$1; D. B. H. $5; L. E. P.$1; M. M. L. $5;8 
K. $5; S.G. M. $2.50; M. R. $2.50; R. W. and S. K. $1; 
B. R. L. $10; J. R. H. $1; T. W. B. $1; J. D. $1; 
E B.23; S. W. R. $5; H. R. $5; J. H. D. $5; J. A. 
RK.$15; M T. E. $15; T. H. & Co. $380; S. 8. K. $5; 
C D. anit H. W. #5; Friends, New Garden, $17.50; 
Rk. H. H.$5; M.and A. N. L. $6; W.C. $25; Friends, 
London Grove, $60; W.S. T. $25; Cash, $1; M. W. 
L. $2; M. L.$5; W. F.0.$5: B.S. L. $5; N. R. $10; 
G. R. #50; E. J. $2; Friends, Trenton, N. J. $26; 
S. W. H $0.50; A. S. L. $0.50; S. A. and A. M. K, 
$5; E.R. M.$1; D.H. V. $5; E.G. B.$5; A.M. 
W. $2; E.S. G. $2; M. E.G. L. $1; S. C. B. $10; @ 
W. B. $5; R. L. B. $25; C. C. and W. C. W. $15; 
Friends, Springville, Lowa, $20; E. R. $10; E. D. E. 
#5; K. H. and others, $25; Friends Select School, $25; 
“Two Friends” $55; A. W. L. $2; W. B. L. $5: L 
P. L. $5; A.S. $5; M. W.S. 15; M. E.S. W. $10; 6 
T. S. $10; A Friend, $10; A Friend, $10; Friends, 
Maiden Creek, $9; C. M. C. $5. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phila, 
SICK DIET FUND AND FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 

W. M.$20; Westtown Friends, $10.50; A Friend, 
$1; Per E. M. $1: M. E.0. $5; D. R. $2; G. P. $10; 
S. W.35; S. R. Y. $2: P. and A. R. $2; J. P. $1; 
H. G. $0.50; ©. B.S. and wife, $75; D. 8S. $20; W. 
S. J. $25; T. T. & Co. $ F.G.$10; E. M. & Co. & 








Diep, on Tenth Month 3ist, 1899, at College Pork, 
San Jose, Califo nia, EuizApera Bean, aged ninety- 
seven years. With an unusual retention of bodily and 
mental vigor, she continued her daily round of duty 
and of loving service to those arcund her, and het 
constant at'endance of meetings for worship, until her 
last illness in the Sixth Month. Si: ce then the months 
of weary waiting and the many days and nights of 
suffering have been borne with meek submission 
patience, wiile longing to be taken to her Heavenly 
Home. Her convictions had long been strongly ground 
ed in the Spiritual verities of the Gospel of Christ, and 
her faith and hope wavered not in the last conflicts 
When she heard the words of the P-almist repeat 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil,” for “Thou art with me,” she 
at or ce added * Thy rod and thy staff'they comfort me. 
In a full age rounded to completeness, she is “ gathe 
as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season.” “Her 
children rise up and call her blessed.” 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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